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J ' , Patterns for Support for Specificity of 

v . * * 

Marital Emotional Canmifoi cation* 

••■? .. . 

Recent investigations of marital interaction have concentrated on * 
the process of oonmiuni cation of couples while* discussing issues of 
conflict jdthin their relationship* These problem-solving interactions 
have shown differences between distressed and nondistressed ^ouples in 

# the likelihood of enktting positive behaviors (Gottman, 1979; Billings, 
1979; Margolin & Wam^old, 198lh negative behaviors .(Gbttman, 1979; 

'Billings, 1979)and in the sequencing of negative behaviors. Distressed 
couples have beenl shown to^ be significantly more likely than non- 
distressed couples to respond negatively after negative behavior from 
their spouse (Gbttman, 1979; Billings, 1979; Mettetal & Gottman, 1980;' s 



Margolin i Wampold, 1981). Although assessments qf marital behavior 

i * 
during less dbnflictual tasks have permitted- some generalizability for 

these findings. (Vincent, ifeiss 4 Birchler, 1975; Gottaan, 1980), few 

studies, have been v designed- sj>ecifically to assess emotional 

-comnunication, in couples. , - 

" 'Social learning formulations of marriage have acknowledged the 

Importance of skills in both edbtional conmuhi cation and problem-solving 

(Weiiss 4 Margolin, 1977*,. Jacobson 4 Margolin, 1979). -Weiss (1978, 198of 
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has speculated that skills' in .clear expressioft and support/ftnderstanding 

r , . 

>re relationship accomplishes which usually precede 'the developc%entf 
of good problem-tsolving skills. Couple intervention programs ha ve^ also ' 
assumed the value of teaching skills' "in clear emotional expression and ^ 

i " „ 

active listening (Van Zoost, 1973; Ely, Guerney & .Stfcver, 1973; • • 
D'Augelli, et al., 1974; 'Rappaport,/ 1976; Weiss & Perry, 1979)/ Jet 
little empirical evidence-exists concerning the emotional conmunicatiqn 

' process 'in married couples. 

Most^of our assumptions about the role of emotional expression and 
support in tyman % relationships originate not from the study of marital 
interaction, but from models of psychotherapeutic interaction. jpThe \ * 
client's open expression of feeling and the corresponding empathic 
response from the therapist are considered essential ingredients in 
practically all formulations of psychotherapy (Trjrax & Carkhuff, 1*967; 
Lazartis, 1971; Woiberg, 1977). Because investigations of 

, psychotherapeutic interaction have not employed analyses of behavior 
sequences, the question. of whether empathy temporally precedes increases 
in the probability of emoti opal' expression/ has not been answered 
(Gottman & Markman, 1978).' ' I 

" < The primary purpose of the present investigation was to provide a 
description of emotional interaction fn married ^uples'by examijiin^ the 
overall. distribution and sequencing of embtional behaviors. As Gotfman, 
Markman and.Notarfus (1977) pointed out, this first stage of description 

■ * - ' . * • * V * 

is* often neglected in the process of scientific validation. One way t;o 
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validate the function of a behavior witbin interactions! is to examine 

its effect on the probability of; subsequent behaviors. \ In. these lag 

/> * • ' • ■ ' i 

sequential analyses (Bakeman, 1978; Sackett, 19790, one .behavior is. • 

' selected as a criterion and conditional probabilities of other matching 

behaviors following the criterion are calculated. ' The observed 

♦ 

proportion of a particular matching behavior at each lag is compared to 

♦ 

its base rate probability. Functional analyses- of sequences of problem- 
solving, behaviors, for example, have shown that behayibrs asstmed to be 
avers! ve increase the subsequent probability of similar partner 
behaviors (Gottman, 1979; Billings, 1979;' Margolin 4 Wampold, 1981), and 
decrease the subsequent * probability of positLvfe sppusal. behavior 
(Margolin 4 Wampold, 1981). 9 

As part of a larger study, couples J.n the current investigation were 
videotaped awhile discussing four issues. Two issues, one each for 4 

Jhupband and wife, were 'specifically designed tp elicit emotional 
communications. Each partner identified an instance outside of , the 
marriage in which they had been emotionally upset. Their task was to 
talk over this issue with their spouse.'' Videotapes of the discussion 
Were, behayiorally* coded by tinned observers. Although the primary 
purpose "of the study was to describe the process of communis a£Ton -.within 
• couples, there was also an interest in. whether or not couples who 

^'differed in their marital adjus&ent, would exhibit different patterns' 
of emotion. To examine this question couples were classified according 
to their scores on self- report measures of marital satisfaction and * 

' ... > ■ ' ' 

» - s 
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adjustment. 7 !fhe distribution of adjustment scores, was divitfedf into" 
thirds y±elditig t three groups ^f couples.' Because few:couplfes3?eli 

* within a clinically distressed range 'coy pies were^identified as having **. 
either mdderate^.high or very high ^marital adjustments • 

* w^hreg Hypotheses were addressed: F*irst, supportive behaviors are 
expected to increase the subsequent frequency or emotional expression. 

On the contrary, negative behavior's are expected to decrease' the 

" * - '' * - ' * - 

sub3equent frequency of -emotional behaviors. Seaond; couples with'very 

* : . • . ". ' " ' » 7 * ^ ; . , 

* higi) adjustment are expected to exhibit a higher proportion • of b^gvl ors 

involving emotlcbal expression* arid support and <a flower proportion of 
. . negative behaviors^ compared to ctouples with moderate '^dji/stment^ Thi!*i, 

couples with very high adjustment are expected to respond with a high . 

* i * 

& » s i . • * . 

h - ' ' » * ' 

probability -of supportive, behavior and a low probability of negative v 
behavioit; following their spouses* - expression of, emotion. Coi^ples with 

moderate adjustmentV however, are expected to respond with a relatively 

• < — "* " - . . 

low probability of support and a- relatively high probability of negative 

' > "* • . . > ; * 

* behavior following' motional expression from. their spouses. 



J 
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Method 



Subjects^ > <•.*•'.' .» * * 

Volunteer coupler were recruited from La Maze classes to participate 
lja/i larger investigation of ^couples expecting their first chiTdren. 
Couples were asked to participate in "an intensive study of coupLes 'from 
late pregnancy through the f^st two months postnatally*" ^ecific N 
feedback regarding their infant, based on a* hospital visit and home visit 

was offered, as well as the opportunity to learn more about ttfeir 

J 

family. It was stressed that no counseling would be offered; $11 

* '- 
couples were paid $10 for their participation and informed consent w§s 

.obtained' from all volunteers. 

r 1 * 

Subjects were 'initially screened to ensure that this, would be a 

first child for the couple, that' the pregnancy was in the third 

trimester, and that the 'mother was free from serious' medical ' 

complications. Telephone contact was maintained through the^Aast weeks . 

of pregnancy and couples were instructed to. contact tha experimenter as * 

soon as the baby was "born. As a back up, admissions to the hospital 

were aX$o monitored. Parents of infants with Apg^r scores belott seven, 

suspected 'or demonstrated anoxia, ccnger^ital def£ct&, or other serious 

medical complications or illnesses were excluded from the^study. ' 

^^Mfty-eigfat couples originally expressed interest in partLolpatLqft , 

but sixteen couples did not complete the data collection. Couple?' were 

excluded due to an emergence^ of mother or, infant medical problems (six <. 

pies), loss* of interest (seven couples) an^incomplete data (three 

;)• Forty- two couples were included, .in the data analysifc. * * 
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. « * ♦ * 

Couples were classified "using a composite score based on three 

;* * 

-marital satisfaction indices, the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Scale 

♦ * * 

' (MAS: Locke & Wallace, 1959) 'and the two, qubsqale, scores of the £rea of 
Change Questionnaire (Weiss, Hops & fetterscn, 19?3): ,(a) desired change 



(ACQD) and (b) perceptual accuracy (ACQP). Couple adjustment scores ' 

i *' * ' * ' ' 

were jomputed using z- score transformations of each score in the 

following formula: ( , ( • a 

Adjustment- = M^ z +ACQb z +AC^2. 1 

Thel distribution of scores was divided into thirds to form three groups 

of couples. • - • ^ 

♦ " ' : ) • _ 

Inspection of scores on the MAS (X=119.7, S.D.=7*8) revealed that 

N 

aJLl couple averages exceeded the adjustment score Qf 100 us£d<in v ■ > 
previous studio' to distinguish between distressed and nondistressed * 
couples* The ACQ (X=4312, S.D.=15.1) showed a majority fcf couples 
falling in the* nondistressed range, .al tip ugh several oouples exceeded 

the usual cutoff (45) for marital distress. Given^the general bias of 

< 

< . • - . 

the sample toward a.-nondistressed range, the three groups of couples 

* « 

weite designated as Moderate Adjustment, High Adjustment and, Very High 

* 

Adjustment, based on their relative scores , on the composite index. 

* ,i 

Rouses averaged a score of 20.9 on the Hollingshead-Redllch two- 
factor index of socioeconomic status, had an average age of 28.5 years,* 

. , ♦ . - . * • ♦% 

i 

were married 4.7 years fQr the T.2 time, and had 16.0 years of 
education. A series of univariate F tests Wvealed no differences % 
9 between the three groups of couples formed in regard to all of the 
demographic variables (F=1.55, 0.87,, 1.08, 2.47 respectively) except 
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• - . -— ' - - 

education (F±8. 68, p< .00.1)/- Coupl«s with very high adjustment^ 

% ■ .* ■ • . - . • * . • .r ■ . i 

averaged almost two years more education than couples in el thereof the 

tSttier two groups. m 

Procedure t • « ) 

Couples ^ere phoned by, a research Assistant two months prior to the 
projected due date of the 4 infant. The- Brazelton Neonatal Behg^rioral/ 
Assessment Scale (Brazelton, 1973) tas afdihini stored to. infants at three 
and fifteen days postnatally by another, project mqpber. At thirty and . 

< sixty days-postnatal ly, the whole family visited the laboratory. . The 

* * • 

data for the" current study were obtained from th^^hirty-.day 

% 

assessment. The project staff member who had previously talked with £he 

. • • ' • • • ' " \ H ' ( 

• subjects by phone * ser.ved as experimenter. \ - J Y_ « f 

% ; During the assessment session, each spouse independently completed a 

battery of self-report questionnaires and was videotaped in separate, 

* \ 

face-'to-face interactions with the infant. The Wwples also^ 

v * X ' 

participated ±f> two, types of mamttal interaction tasks. 

^For the "marital interaction *asks, wife and husband were interviewed 

individually in order to elicit information about Specific situations in 

* * \ 

^hich a) they had desired change in some aspect of their partner 1 s 

behavior; .and, b) tihey were upset' about something , outside ofx^he r 

relationship and wished to discuss it with their partner. TheVirst 

situation (problem-solving) was not used in ther current inures ligation., 

' 1 * * * • J 

Of concern here are the: situations designed to elicit samples of 

behavior involved in the expression and support of motional content/ 
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In eliciting the issues, th'e expferiihenter stressed that all couples 
have to deal with issues lifc^ these and th£t the instigators were - # 

interested in obtaining a sample of how the twoof them as a couple 

10 • ' • ' * ' 

talked^ about these everyday occurences. ' The experimenter tried to 

7 - , " 

/> 

eljLclfc two or three examples of each type of issue for each spouse-and 
picked the ones whifctuappeared most current and/ or salient. Index cards 1 

jf • ' • '• 

were then prepared for four of the issues. For each issue a brief 
syhposis of the situation was prpvided. 1 This synopsis was then used aay 

a lead-in to the discussion. For example^ 

* • 

Two of * your employees, didn't show up for work today. They 
left no indication of the work they were supposed to conn 
plete Friday, so you had to .cover for* them when your clients 
came in. When. you ge£-hcme you still fe^l hassled, soSrtien ' 
you see your husband in the living-room you say. . 

Prio& to eaclr discission, the initiator was instructed £o look at 

the cue .card, and tcj recreate the situation "as if it were^ha^^jig 

right now for the*very first tjjne." The couples were instructed to 



4 



simpiy^.taik about each issue for five minutes. After the Couple v talked 

n ' . V * \' <" 

fa* five minutes, the experimenter Signaled that it was time to move on 

~\ ~ \ 

to th? next issue. The order of initiator (husband or wife) and, the 
type of situation was counterbalanced across couples. * . ' 
Measures . * • 

The dependent .measures' w^re derived from a*com;glex behavioral codings 
system, the ^arital Coding^systoa ^MCS),^ developed as a revision pf the • 
Marital Interaction Coding System (Hops, Wills, Patterson & Weiss, 
1972). Although a few categpri.es were' similar to the ones in the 
iWita^L Interaction Coding Syst v em, the MlCS^had relatively few 



• / 
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-categories' dealing with the range of content and subU^p^ of affect 



found in the discussion of emotional' issues, thus potentially collapsing 

across positive, neutral and negative affect. Furthermore, some MICS 

> ■ p 

categories were veity general, and accounted* for* most of the behavior . 

* is * * * ^ 

which occurred between spouses. In order to address these problems as * 

' * , * * */ 

well as improve* the overall quality of the measure, three typed of 

. * . * 

changes were incorporated in the°MCS: (f) many definitions were- A 
rewritten so. that they would be conditional upon a positive or negative 
tone .of voice or other nonverbal cues; (2) many definitions ^wer^e revised 
to reflect mo^e olearly differing levels*, of j||ntent specificity; and (3) 
affect clearly relating, to .seir, spouse or outsider were a^l £ 

differentiated. ■ , ¥ $ 

- ■ * 
The basic unit <^f observation of the MCS was a verbal response, 1 v 

homogenous in content, without considering its duration' or arbitrary 

s'yntactical properties. • Sometimes a sentence would represent one . 

codable unit, but in other case# a sentence would contain two* or more 

oodab^e units. Sometimes a sentence would be only part of 'a larger 

behavior unit containing several sentences. This type of unitization of 

behavior is similar to the* "thought units" described by W^lss, et al. 

'(19.73) and Gottman^(1979) r where the .immediate repetition^ the same ^ 



behavior by the sBne person is -not coded. /Written trariScripts were 
prepared f rom the .^rideotapes in advance. The coders 1 task consisted of 
a) discriminating behavior units by at tending. to changes in content or 
Effect, aftd.b) assigning one of the, 25 behavior codes tQ each behavior. 
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*> 4 ■ A. ■ - 4 - • \ 

Videotape /recordings of Interactions wer^ coded by persons who were 
blind as to /the hypotheses of the study w'weli, as to which Adjustment 
group (moderate, high or' very high)* the couple had been assigned* 
Coders watched' the videotapes in a predetermined random order *vrhile 
^following the dialogue on a *written .transcript. To ensure accuracy of • 
judgnent, coders were required to play each.* interact! on at reast twice, , 
staiyting, stopping and rewinding, as needed. ; , 

Videotapes wer£ initially coded byg one persoh and then coded by two 
nf^re coders who functioned independently of each" other, but had access^ 
""to the' origLna^^ded transcript. Reliability b^twe^n the latter twb *J 

. coders was then computed 'separately for each* code in Bach -interaction. 

» * i fi 

Differences in unitization as well as. in which code' was assigied to. a • 

given behavior were counted as disagreements. 

Coders were* fourteen undergraduate students who underwent an initial 

26- hour .training course on the use of the WCS. . For! their participatidn, 
"observers received- university -credit in an independent .study course. 

Two-hour booster training sessions' were conducted weekly for th£ ten 

weeks of actual coding. These sessions consisted of computing ... 
•reliability against ^electfed criterion coded transcripts, as well as 

coding ^.n a group or alone with a graduate- student trainer. / 

For e&ch of the two interactions either the wife or A husband was 

alter&tely designated" the initiator Of the task while their partner, -was 

. . \ ' / \ . 

designated as ^respondent. The initiator's task was to begin the ^ 

* • * * * 

interaction 4 around the issue that had previously .been identified in the 
interview.- Initiator and respondent 'behaviors were considered 




1, 
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separately in the analyses. The spouse whd initiated- the issue was 

expected y to exhibit hi#*er rates of expressive behavior wher^a^the 

* ^ ■ « » • 

, # .j?esponddnt^w£s .expected .to exhibit higher rates of supportive 

/ be^jttor^ Tjiese a^sunptions Vere ooxit\^^^y the data. Five of * the 25' 

codes' were selected origan a pridri basis for. the present study** An 

additional 0 negative dimension was 'derived Whijfc contained nine low base ' 

t i 

rate codes.'- . - 

' . /Three behaviors were selected as indicative of emotional egression -, 
.of the initiator i ^wo were types of-ccm pi aintsp defined here as 
expressions of dissatisfaction regafdihg something outside of the t/^ffr 
. marijfcal relationship They w|>e usually accompanied by negative / 
affect. A Focused Complaint, required the speaker to state the person, ' 
behavior 'arid situation .being complained about Ce.^ TU J t Mv boss was really 
sarcastic this mornipg* when he askefi me what time I came in. n ); whereas 
a Vague Complaint may have only some or non6 of these referents * 
* identified (e.g., "Work is really getting me dowh. tt )V\ It was/assmed- 
that the emission of a Focused Complaint represented more effective^, 
codmuiic^tion 'than a Vague Complaint because Focused Ccmplainfe-s are 
uflfimly less ambiguous and provide more cues tq spouses concerning the 
4 nature of thejir par tner*^ upset-; ^'Criticism of the spouse was excluded 
frqin either type of complaint, arid both wer£ frequently delivered in a 
whiny manner. The third type \tf£-emQtional expression Was State Label 
which was cocted for any expression* of ^emotion unambiguously referring to 
self (e.g. , "I feel happy.") ~\ * 
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- , \ 
State Label was also selefcted as a respondent behavior of -interest 

because it clearly represented an expression of feeling. Two other 1 

behaviors were selected from 'the MCS because of theii<similarity to 

behaviors rated in psychotherapy research (Truax & Carkhuff, '1967) and 

their identification by Guerney (1976) as Important for couples .in 

situations requiring emotional support, fhe first, Approve/ Caring, was 

d.ed for stat^mei^s indicating either approval of the spouse's actions,, 

statementsor attributes; or cariiW statements depressing concern about 

a, spouse's bad feelings (e-g., "I'm sorry you had a bad dream."). 

Legitimize/Ejnpathize was coded for statements acknowledging the factual* 

or emotLoqal basi^ f or the partner's expressed feelings. They usually 

implied tha^tlg^iarther had every rigfrt to react the way they did 

(e.g., tt I know7m£ mother can be really tactless."). Positive affect war- 

often quite apparent in both Legitiml^/Empathize and Approve/Caring. 

For a jlimension reflecting negative or aversive l^haviors, ten codes 

wer^e Originally selected. Most of these definitions were not* only 

written to be av&rsive, "but are similar to coding definitions that have 

i 

been found to distinguish between distressed and nondistressed couples 

(e.g*, BirchXer, Weiss ,& Vincent, 1975). Process Conment, although not 

* * * -. 

originally intended' as negative, Cwas included becauie of its mpre 

. . . - I 

9 frequent occurrence in the interactions of distressed couples compared 

to nondistressed, couples in. a previous investigation (Gottman, 1979). 

* " ' * x ' . ' 

Because we wished to aggregate negative behaviors into * single 

dimension/' only those behaviors which were predominantly correlated with 



the other* behaviors were retainec^ Only oncf of ten behaviors (Vague 



vi^r; 
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Negative Suggestion)- was excluded based on* this erit&rion. Separate 
scores tor eaqh of the other nine behaviors were added together and 



Analyzed as ^single negative dimension. The behaviors chosen for the 

* - * i 

. • . - x • % \ * ■ > 

Negative Behavior dimension were Back Pat, Criticize, DefenS/ Justify, 
Invalidate, Mind Read, Process Qpinnen£, Put Down, Sarcasm/Tease, \nd 
Specific Negative Suggestion. 

* . V • Results 
Reliability 4>f the Coding System ' . * 

Thirty-nine interactions 'were randomly/ selected from the total 84 

support/ understanding' interactions in order to assess coder agreement. 

Following the procedure outlined by Gottm^n 0979), K£ppa wassComputed 

^ * 

on the sequential data for each, of the five behavior codes and the 

Negative Behavior Dimension to assess point- by-point rel lability •< 

\ 

Kappa was equal to .59 ( Appro ve/Caring)y . 161 (Negative Behavior), 752 
(Vague Complaint), .70 (Focused Complaint), .77 (State Label) and *82^, 
(Legitimtze/Empathize)., These values provide an index, atf^fco the 
proportion of agreement -of the two judge coders after chance agreement 
has been removed frcof consideration. All errors of commission ^and 
omission by both coders were included' in the computations. This is a 
considerably more^&eonservatiye procedure than preselecting one coder as 
the criterion for computing reliability., Except' for one category. 
(improve/Caring), these values meet or exceed the reliability standard 
of .60 generally accepted for observational sequential data (Hartman, S 
1977; Mitchell, 3.979)- 
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Overview of Sequential Analysed 

For each of the twg^ive-minute" interactions, one spouse was 

designated- as InitiatoAar the' Issue, and the other spouse as 

* * * 

respondent, and then Spouses reyersed roles. To oontrol^for differences 

across couples in behavioral, output, proporticfl scores were computed by 

dividing the frequency of. a particular initiator or* respondent behavior 

by the, total .number ~of behaviors ,,f or that couple. These proportions are 

unconditional , probabiMtTek employed in the sequential analyses. 

The* valence* of supportive and avers! ve behaviors can be functionally 



etermined by looking at the nature of the behaviors which .precede the?! 



antf the. probabilities of befeavljprs which follow them at subsequent 



lags, Tfehavior str6aitt^may be suggest! ve t £>f one of four functiorial 
patterns. ■ ^ -behavior which is Emitted contingently upon another t ^ 
^behavior and ha? ah excitatory of feet on the subsequent probability of 
that behavior exemplifies, positive reLnfforcement . Contingency with an 
inhibitory effectr s SUggesLts a, punishment function, behavior sequences 

\ " J ?% • . ' , . 

\uggestLye of ex^inefcfcoh ^nd negative reinforcement are also possible, 
bi^ were not ^x^liiedV • v '* * ; 

f^The analysis of* behavior sequences was performed using LAGS, a 
■ computer program developed by Sackett (19.79). This program computes 
. conditional pfobabilitifcs^for any matching behavior selected after a 
•designated -criterion behavior. "The behaviors which lmnediately follow^ 

the criterion are' Referred to as lag qne; the next as lag two, and so 

* * * > * • • , 

on* The Conditional probabilities of each lag- are tested against the 

4 . " - < * - ■ V / ; * ' A 

unconditional .probabilities by a z- Score approximation to the Binomial . 
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diptrfbution. The direction of the z-score determines whether the 
criterion has a relatively excitatory or inhibitory effect on the 
probability of 'behaviors following it whereas the magnitude of the z- 

. * • j 

score determines whether or not one can reject the n\ill hypothesis* Z- 
scores greater ^bhan ±1*96 ocqun by chance less than five percent of th^ 
time. ' , 



In order to choose which behaviors, should be looked at sequentially, 



Sackett (1979) has. suggested that each behavior considered should have 



>an unconditional probability of at least .05 - .10. In order to include 

. Ut- 
most of the behaviors of interest, the actual cutoff for inclusion used 

in the Sequential analyses was .046. Each behavior considered actually # 

occurred 204 times" or more in trie 84 coded interactions. Th6se 

behaviors originally planned but excluded from further analyses because 

of low base rates were Initiator State Label (.030), Respondent State' 

Label (.005) and -Respondent Appr^/Caring (.010). ^ * 

First we, examined the effects of Legitimize/Empathize and Negative 

Behavior on the subsequent probabilities of partner emission of Focused 

" _ ' i * \ 

Complaint and Vague Ccmpl^iUt for all couples as a group. Second the 



1 .r\ -i 



.emissio^sof Legitimifce/Empathifce and Negative Behavior contingent upon 
partner emission of Focused Ccnvplaint or Vague Ctnrplalnt was examined ^ 



if/At 



for couples with moderate,Vhigfr and very higjti marlj&l adjustment. 

* " *■ * • * 

Finally, supplementary analyses were, conducted €0 explore the > . 

* - * 

consequences of L^ttimize/Empathize and Negative. Behavior within each 

. of the three groups of couples*. - . v 

■17 ■ 
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BehaVior Following Bnpathic and Averslve Behavior '* 

1 The probability of both Initiator Focused Complaint and Initiator 

Vague Canplalnt following a Respondent Legitimize/Empathize *are . 

presented in Table 1. At the first three lags Focused Com plaint ^ 

iQQreased si^iificaiitly over its uncondijb^onal probabilities (z=f>»60,\ 

5. 1*6, 3»82 respectively). Vague Compliant also fended to increase at 

all earl^f lags over base rate probabilities but; only at lag two (z=2*26) 

was this increase statistically significant* At later lags, the 

conditional probability of Focused Complaint showed a mixed pattern. 

The conditional probability of Focused Complaint was significantly less 

than its unconditional probability at lag four (z=-3.65) , and tended to~. 

be greater set lag six (z=1.28). At later lags the conditional 

probabilities of Vague, Ccmplalnt$_giyen Legit&Hize/Empatbize were 

si^fi<^ritly 4 inh£bited at la®& four and/sioc (z=-7.7fc, -7.65 - 

respectively); and tended tb 4e inhibited at lag .five (zr-1.60). Visual 

inspection of the conditional probabilities show that Focused Complaint 

appear* to be more likely tjjafcf Vague Complaint at every lag following ^ 

I^giti^ze/fioap^thize. -A 

The probabilities 'of Initiator Focused Complaint and Initiator^Tague 
■ . X 1 0 * 

Complaint following a Respondent Negative Behavior ar§ given in Table 2. 

\ * ■ 

As expected, negative z- values indicate, that fpl lowing Negative 



-A 



Behavior,- a Focused^ Canplairit was less likely at all six lags (z=-t.03, 

-2.60, '-6.54,. -5\.03,^V». 82, -9'.95 respect! velyX Only at lag'ene was 

• ' « ; ' , , ' \ » 

this difference nonsignificant. "The probability bf Vague- Can plaint was 

.* ■ ' % 

also significantly inhibited at lags two, four, five and six following 
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Legitimize/Bnpathize (^=-11. 44, -4.76, -7.22, -8.35), waasiricreased 
significantly at lag three ' (z =2 .83), and tended to increase at lag die 
* (z=f.72). + [ f • 

Group Differences in Rejpondlng to Complaints^ * 

jJefore undertaking s^Jl^ntial analyses of behavior samples from each 
n o^-the three groups .of » couples, group differences in the unconditional 
probabilities of behaviors were examined* Separate one-way analyses of 
variance were done on e^eh of the six behaviors used as dependent 
yariab^^s. Prior to analysis, arcsine x transformations were performed 
on the proportions of behaviors ^rom couples with Moderate, high and- 
k very^igh adjustment. There were no differences in the proportions of 

Y 9 * behavior emitted except for Approve/Caring behavior, which was 

positively related to adjustment (P s 4.88, p< .05) and Negative 



Behavior which was negatively related ^adjustment (F = 4.42, p£-*05). 
in, additron, the proportion of Legitimize/Empathize bjbtevior • 
unexpectedly showed a curvilinear -^lationsftp with \tdjustt»t.- Couples 
with high adjustment emitted tta higfre^t proportion of empatk^c 
behaviors* (F - 2fl.*85, p«i.*OOlO. 

- Patterns of pontingent emission of empathic and^versive oehaviors 
were Explored next. Data frcm couples/ with moderate, Ijigh and very high 
adjustment were analyzed separately. Each of these analyses 'employed 

.. ' . » 

* roughly one- third the number of behavioral codes employed in the 
"previous, analyses; When considering low base rate behaviors within • 
samples as small as these, the conditional probabilities are not 
noodllyVistributed as assuned by\the binomial test of < significance. 
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jTo partially offset this, a mo/^ stringent criterion of significance was 
adopted., Only z-soores of 2.56 or greater (p<.0f) were considered 
statistically significant when looking at patterns from^each of the 
three groups of couples. • ' * ' 

v. • > 

Pouu possible sequences of behayjLors were examined; (1) Focused' 
Canplaint followed by Legitimize/Bnpathize; (2) Vague Complaint followed 
by Legitimize/Empathize; (3) Focused Canplaint followed by Negative 
Behavior; and (4) Vague Canplaint followed by Negative Behavior. 
.Couples with very high adjustment were expected to respond with an 
increased probability of empathy following complaints. No deviation-^ 
from base rate probabilities" were predicted J*or negative responses.. By 
contrast, couples with moderate adjustment were expected to follow 
complaints with little or no increse in empathic rescnses over base rat< 
probability and res paid with an increased probability of v aversive 

behavior following complaints for couples with high adjustment were* 

/ ■ 

expected to^ exhibit intermediate patterns, * and generally did except when 
noted.* The lag one conditional and unconditional probabilities for the* 
behavior streams ^rom each* of the three groups- of fourteen couples are. 

presented in Table 3* 4 $ ' 

» 

In all three groups of couples both types of cotfplaints were 
followed by empathy far more^often than the unconditionkl probability of 
empathy. There, were no apparent differertces^between the three groups of 
couples unless specificity of canplaint was also considered. The 
increase of empathy in couples with very high adjustment was most 
pronounced for sequences beginning with Focused Canplaint (conditional 
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p=.190, 2=39.98), while the 2- scoref showed a lower increase in empathy 
following Vague Ccmplain^ (p=.'tQ3, zs18.79). Couples wijth moderate ■ 
adjustment showed the greatest increase in empathy following Vague 
Ccmplaint, (p=.l62,' z=22;.73) and evidenced a smaller .increase in empathy 
following Focused Ccmplaint (pf.088, zs8.83). * 

The probabilities of negative consequences to cpmplaints were > 
examined next>. It predicted Irtiat coupled in the very high 
adjustment group would emit a lo^ probability of Negative Behavior 
imnediately following ccmplaints, \iereas couples in the. moderate* ^ 
adjustment' group were expected to respond with a higfr probability <of 



Negative Behavior after complaints. These patterns were confirmed when 

\ < 

examining either type of complaint. In couples with very high 

adjustment, the "probability ofjJIegative Behav^r given a Vague Complaint 

clid not appear to differ from the base rate^pf H^tiye .Behavior 

£p=.052. .z=G*.91), whereas Focused Ccmplaint appeared to suppress the 

f N * emission of Negative Behavior (p=-.024, z=-3'.53K Thus, quite low rates 

of Negative Behavior were found in the very high 'adjustment group after \y v 

either type of complaint, and Focuse^anplaints in particular were 

extremely unlikely to. be,folloggji by a Negative Behavior. As hypo- , 

>thesized, couples in the moderate adjustment group emitted relatively 

" inore Negative Behavi* following -both Focused Canplaint (ps.147, zs9.03) 

,and Vague Ccmplaint (ps.108j ^3*62} than they- did at other times during 

* * wt 

the interaction. Thus, the moderate group appeared to emit Negative 



1 

3 ■£ 



^Behavior contingently following both types of complaint, tut especially 
after Focused Ccmplaint* 
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Supplementary Analyses % • 

Sequential analyses of the behavioral consequences of empathic and 
aversivg behavior within each of the three levels of couple adjustment 
-were also undertaken* Although \pat terns of complaining following^ 
, empathic and aversive behavior were already examined for couples in 
^gpn^ral, the differing contingencies for emission of empathic and 
aversive behavior within each group of couples, suggested the 
possibility that the subsequent probabilities ojf* oomplaints' would also ■ 
differ according to couple adjustment*' For example,, couples^ wit^h very 
high adjustment were found to em pat hi zee more contingently with a partner 

* 4 

Focused Complaint compared to a Vagtje -Complaint* We might then expect 
tha£ these couples would show a greater* increase in* the probability of 
Focused Complaint" relative £o Vague Complaint after empathy* 
Conversely, couples" with moderate adjustment empathized mctet 
contingently with Vague Complaints* We^ would expect them to show a 
greater increase in the subsequent probability of Vague Complaints 
following empathy. * 

Lag one probabilities of oomplaints ypollowing empathic^ob av§rtive 

♦ 

* behavior for' each .group of couples are^given in Table 4, Coupled with 

** » 

♦very hi A adjustment responded to Legi timize/Empat hi ze with a 
significantly greater probability of Focused Ccmplaint ccripared to 
baseline, probability (psJOttl, z=6.58) ^nd tended td decrease their 
^ probability of emitting Vague Ccmplaint" below baseline (p=.030, 
z=-2#33)# ' For couples with moderate adjustment, the probability of 
Vague Ccmplaint following Legitimtze/finpathize increased significantly 
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> . i • • " " ".* ' .' <?' ■ 

above, baseline (p=.073, zs3. 07^),. whereas the subsequent probability 'of , 

J . ' 

Focused Complaint appeared to be near baseline -(p=.057, z=-0.58). No 

* * * . • - *f 

effects were predicted-for coup*es.with high ''adjustment. -Thus, empathy 

did appear to have a reinforcing effect on the probability of spousal 

eanplaiats. This effect,' however, depended on both the level of couple 

adjustment and the specificity of oompiainfc., , 

Conditional and unconditional probabilities of behaviors following 

* • 
Negative Behavior for each group of couples were , examined next. For 

couples with very high adjustment, Negative Behavior inhibited the 

subsequent probability of both Focused. Complaint* (p=. 01*^, z=-i^1) and 

Vague Complaint '(psO, z=-8.0H) below^their-respective baseline 

probabilities. For couples ,with moderate adjustment the probability of 

Focused Complaint given Negative Behavior was significantly inhibited 

below baseline (p^,03J, z=-3. 62 ), whereas Vague .Complaint appeared 

unaffected (p=.063,^ z--0,§7). - Although no effects were predicted for 

couples' with high adjustment, Negative Behavior unexpectedly increased/ 

the" probabilities of both Focused Complaint (ps.081, z=3. 12) and Vague " 

Ccmplaint (ps.093, 2=5.59). above their respective* unconditional 

probabilities. Thus, the function* of aversive behavior on subsequent 

partner behavior probabilities also varied with thp degree of cd^ple * , 

adjustment, ^ ^ 

t • Discussion « • 

< v - 

The results of th$ present study may be sunmarized as follows: . 
1. For most of .the six behaviors following empathy, there were * * 
significant increases over base rate probabilities in the proportions of* 
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^ spousal can plaints whic^f specified person, place and sititfiition. There 
. also tended- to be an increase in nonspecific complaints at< first, tut . 
after several Jbehaviors, nonspecific complaints were inhibited* 
*2. Following aversive behavior, there were significant decreases in the 
subsequent rates of nonspecific complaints for most of the next six 
behaviors*. Specific complaints were inhibited at each of the six - 
behaviors pillowing .aversive behavior. * - 
3,, Couples with very high adjustment emitted k greater proportion of 
approval* and oaring- behaviors and a lesser proportion of negative 
behaviors when compared to c6uples with moderate adjustment, m 
Unexpected y,T couples with M^i ^adjustment emitted greater proportions 

^ 'of empathy than the .two 'exVieme grqups. No signficant differences , % - 
between groupa were found in the proportions* of complaints or affective 

/ , statements. . 

All ooupled followed complaints with" proportions of empathy 
significantly greater than ba^e r^ite. * When considering speciftcity^of 
complaint c however; couples with moderate, higfr and very higfr adjustment 
showed varying levels of contingency between cdtn plaints and empathy. 
Couples with moderate adjustment evidd^ced their greatest increase in 
empathy following^ nonspecific complaints/ while couples with very 'high 
adjustment stowed their greatest increase in empathy after, -specific a 
complaints. ^ * - 

5. Only moderately adjusted couples followed both types of complaints 
with increses-in the proportion of negative behavior. Very highly * 
adjust^! couples however* showg^jno increases in negative behavior rates 
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following complaints but drd evidence inhibition of ( negative behavior" 

following specific complaint s, 

■* * * # 

6. Exploratory analyses of spousal behavior following empathy 

' - K L * : 

aversive behavior appeared to differentiate the^hree^rottps of 

couJTles. 'Couples with moderate aSjimaent^liowed "increases * in the . 1 

probability of : nonspecific ccmplaints after empathy, whereas fcouples 

with very high adjustment sho.wed increases in specific complaints after 

empathy* Couples with, moderate adjustnl^nt showed inhibited rates of 

specific complaints after aversive behavior whereas couples with* very 

high adjustment showed inhabited rates of botji types of complaints* , 

Couples with high adjustment showed no changes in complaint 

probabilities following empathy, but unexpectedly appeared to increase 

both types of oomplaints after their partner emitted negative behavior* 

Findings from the current-- study support the applicability of the 
eppathy^ model of self-disclosure (Trua* 4 Carkhuff, 1967) to the marital 
relationship*- The combined data from all couples showed that following 
empathy, spousal complaints were. more likely for a least three 
behaviors. Empathy not only^ temporally preceded higher than base rate 
^probabilities o^spousal complaints, but appeared tb different ially, 
affect the two types of complaints. Although- v the base rate probability 
of nonspecific complaints appeared to be slightly higher than the base 

* * 4 

rata probability of sppoif^c complaints, after empathy, spouses appealed 
to be more likely to specify the person, place and situation with which 
they , were upset. This suggests that empathy helps partners to delineate 
their -complaint. The eventual inhibition of nonspecific complaints 
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after several behaviors (lags' 4-6). is also consistent with this 
interpretation, . ' ' 

Examination of behavior following thpse behaviors thought* to be 
'aversive s'hoWs a "pattern opposltk to tha& shown witl^ behavior following > 
empathy, Aversive behavior had an inhibitory; effect on the subsequent 
probability^ of both specific com plaints. and, to ? lesser extent, 
nonspecific complaints. Both empathic and aversive behavior appeared to 
show more consist €fcf^func^ to wtfll delineated- 

agressions of nonmaritaT j^ssatisf action, * 

^ . Base rate differences in aversive behavior between couples varying 

> * «> " 

in their marital adjustment are similar to the results of previous 

** 

studies comparing prdbl em- solving behavior in distressed and 
nondistressed couples (Vincent, et al., 1975; Gottman, 1979; Biliing3, 
197£), Although the range of couples u^ed in the current study was more 
restricted than in previous studies, tfte relatively higfr proportions of 
- negative behavior in less well adjusted couples is a finding which 
appears to generalize from interae^^is around marital conflict to 



discussions of situations which do not .directly involve the spouse, v 
- Approval and caring behaviors were found in greater proportions for 

i* 

couples "with very high adjustment when compared* to couples with moderate 
adjustment. These findings seem to replicate similar differences in 

positive behavior obtained in previous studies (Vincent, et al., 1975; 

/ % 

Billings, 1979; Gottman, 1979; Margolin & Wampdld, 1981). Contrary to 
expectation, couple^ in the high adjustment group emitte d the greatest 
proportion of empathy ,behaVior. Though' couples with hlgji adjustment" , 
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ex. 



expressed positive sentiment predominantly -through empathy, cojyjles wi$h 

' ■ * * ^ - u 

Vjer^r higji arfjustm^^ emitted more equivalent proportions of approval or 

caring behaviors^ and empathy* Further study is needed to explore the 

differj^pes between various supportive behaviors* 

In thd present study, moderately adjusted couples, as a group wer^ 



moit likely to .follow sjpecific, complaints from their partner with* 
negative behafviop. Although t)ie ndfciprocal continuation of this pattern 
. over several* lara was not examined (as in (Jottman, 1979; Billings, 

- ' * * • ■» 

1979), the findings suggest that contingent emission of aversive 

- -* % ' * 

' behavior after specific cojaplaints functions to inhibit the probability' a 

• ^ , * . 4 . * ; ■ , 

.of further expression of 1 specific complaints in moderately adjusted 
couples* ~Tb£s ^t^prn m^^flect a coercive" behavior change strategy^ 

(fatterscn &.Jteid, 1970; Patterson, Wfeiss & Hops, 1976)* 

- * • t 

Differences in the probability of positive reciprocity between 

*' , 
distressed and nondistressed cotfples have not been found in previous 

* investigations of couples pro bl em- ^ol vi ng , although there ;Ls evidence 

for* seme positive reciprocity in both groups (Qottmanj 1979; ftargolSi 4 

■ * 

- ^ ' Wampold,' 1981)* Similarly, when ignoring specif iclty of oompiaint, * ^* 

there' was rio\evidence for greater contin&i&cy of supportive behavior 1+ : 
°< atoy of the three groups of oouples* Perhaps 0 because few of the couples 
;/ # * An this stiftly: were seWously distressed, all couples showed some skill* 

in supporting their spouse 1 $ com^^ts, ; ' ' 
' ^ • < * * Analyse** ; of behavior streams from couples varying in their 

adjustment suggest that empathic and av&&ive behaviors' may function as 
> ' - % 4 y • 4 • r^Lnforcers and punishbrs respectively, but that these relationships 

!y*vv ... , ■ ,• /• .; 27 
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< 2 X 

vary accoisdiqg to marital adjustment*. In couples with very high 

s V * . * 
^'adjustment, for example, empathy seemed to reinforce specific complaints 

, - * « < , 

since empathy was emitted contingently after specific complaints and 

also preceded increses in subsequent probability of specific * 

/ • ' * 

ccmplaifnts. Couples with moderate adjustment, howeyer, empathized 4jjore 

readily with nonsppcific complaints and nonspecific complaints were 

similarly more likely to occur after empathy.- ' Thus, although empathy 

J f ■ + 

was contingently administered to §11 oomplaints in all groups, it, 

r — ■ * , " 

appeared to function as a reinforcer relative to specific coqyjlaints in 

• t ' - - 

very highly adjusted couples and as a reinforcer of nonspecific 
complaints in moderately adjusted couples. Aversive behaviors appeared 
to qualify as punishers relative -to s^cific cotoplaints in ,the moderate 
adjustment group because they were emitted contingency and also 
inhfl&tfed the subsequent probability of specific complaints. Couples 
with very high adjustment,- however, showed no patterns of behavidr ' 
suggestive of punishment/ Rather they showed a substantially decreased 



probability of negatives after specific ccmplaints. 

•* * ♦ 

While the findings/ are suggests of^the applicability of positive 
' reinforcement ajtd -punishment paradigms, to marital interactions,- several 
• limitations of this study should be noted. * Only chains of two behaviors 
have been 'examined. Ooeur&Rbes of longer behavior chains have, not been 
directly examined. For example in couples with very higjh ad justment . it\ 
was found that empathy follows specific can plaints more of ten .than would 
J» expected by knowledge, of wcondltional*probabilities alone% Specific 
coaplalnts also follow eapathy more often than would be* expected. 
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Although these findings taken together strongly suggest the sequence of 

specific complaint — ^ empathy — specific complaint, this longer 

' *■ * • 

sequence may* riot have actually occurred in the data. 

The educational level of oouplfes reprwf^nts a potential' confound in 

this study* Couples with very high maritaLj adjustment 'had also achieved 

. a hitler level of educational ^ttairment than couples in the other 

groups. It is possible that higher education in itself accounts for 

greater satisfaction in these .couples rather than specific interactional 

\ * . / 

properties of "the relationship. Because the difference between the 

• highest and lowest group was only two years and since almost all persons 
had some post>secondary education, this e^an&tion seems unlikely. 
Nevertheless, research is needed in which either the level of couple 
adjustment or education is held constant. The couples participating in 
" . this study were al irrelatively well adjusted and were recruited from fehe 
" same population. -The relationship found between marital adjustment and 
patterns of emptfonal communication therefore may not . generalize , to more 
seriously distressed couples. ' * 

* Couples in the current- study were all assessed one month after their 
^ firat^baby was born. The effect of this exciting yet demanding 'life 
event on cjjuple -communication c may be quite profound. Life cycle 
. research thus far, iJowever, has been inconclusive in showing effects 



specifically relatfl to the birth of the first child (Schram,' 1979 i; ; i 
Nock. 1979, 1981)*. Replication of the eiirrent study with ooupl6s in 
other stages of the life cycle would a^d in. generalizing these findings. 
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The* apparent \avoidance of ^peoiflcs by moderatel|r adjusted- couples 
together with their apparent/use of coercive control techniques may • 
conceivably le^d to more' serious ^problems for ttfe marriage. Dita from 
Markman's (1979) lcA&tt0i)ti££ study indicated that Negative interaction 
patterns predate marital dissatisfaction. Additional longitudinal , 
studies are needed to clarify the etiology* of marital distress. 

it ^a with ali labortBbry findings, the question of generalizability to 
naturalistic environment s can be raised.. Mettetal and Gottman (198Q) 
founii some gfeneralizability of behavior sequencing when asking couples 
to discus3 a relationship problem at home or in the laboratbry 
setting. Because of the many differences ^between that sfetfciy and^the 
current one however, geneValization' to the s home 'enviropment is still, 
uncertain. "Future ; investigators would do well to consider more 
-unobtrusive methods of home data collection such as that employed by 
Christensen {1979? in order to decrease couples 1 reactivity to being 

observed. s > * 

i" ' 

Confirmation of t&e emotional behavior j?atterns suggested by the 

current 'study is needed* The findings appear to support pumerous c - 

intervention programs which hav% attempted teach- skills in emotional 

* - -.. - " ' ** ' 

e3$res3idn axA active listening to couples (Ely, et al., 1973; 

D f Augelli f . ^b'al., '^9/4;-IhTOffi^tV^97^ 9 Although those^studies 
showed that training increases 1 self-reported marital;satisfaction,- 

' - ' • ; J , . - _ y 

further usiSpf observational; f oubcome methods are needed to assess the 

• . ./ C> / a . ^ " , - . * 

extent and w»difcL6ns. under which couples Implement these skills in 

... C * +i'y T * ' * - 1 

their relationships. , - -*:— - . 
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TABLE 1 . m 

Sequential Analysis of Focused Complaint (FC) and 
Vague Complaint (VC) Given Partner 
Legitimize/Empathize (LE) for Total jSarfple * 



p(FC ( LE)- 

p(FC) 

z 

p(VC I LE) 

p(VC) 

z 







LAG 








1* 


2 


3 


k 


5_ 


>6 


.067 


m 


. .058 


.035 


.060 


.050 


- .049 


.046 


. .046 


- .046 


.046 


-.046 


5.60** 


5.16** 


* 

3,82** -3.65** 4.37** 


1.28 

<*> 


.057 


.058 


.053 


.025 


.045 


.025 ■ 

* 


.053 


.050 


- .050 


.050 


.050 


.050 N s 


1.28 


2.26* 


0.95 


-7.76** -1.60 - 


-7.65** 



Note: ^Conditional probabilities of initiator behaviors (FC or VC) 



given respondent behavior (LE>*. 



a adjusted for the impossibility of respondent LE following itself 



*p< ,05 
**p << ,01 



A, / 



4, 
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Sequential Analysis of Focused Complaint (EC) and Vagtii^ Complaint (VC> " 

Given' Parttfer Negative Behavior (NB)for Total Sample 

i - * i - 

' " - LAG . 

* - - - - . - . - , 

p(FC I NB) 
• P(FC) 

z - 

p(VC |,NB) 
P(VC) 
z 

/' 

Note: Conditional probabilities of 'initiator behaviors (FC or VC) 
Jl, given respondent behaviqr (NB). 

^adjusted for the- impossibility of r respondent N% following itself.' 



l a 


2. 


3 

< 


X i 


5 




;046 


.038 


.026 


.030 


.031 


.027 


.049 


.046 . 


.046' 


.046 


.046 


, .046 


-1.03,, 


-/.60** 


-6 ..54** 


-5.03** 


-4.82** 


-5.95** 


.058. 


.013 


.060 


.035 


.027 


x .023 


.053 


' .050 


.050 


- .050 


. .050 


.050 


1.42 


-11.44** 


2.83**' 


-4.76** 


-7.22** 


-8.35** 
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TABLE 3 



Lag One. Probabilities of Legitlmize/Mpathize(LE) ,and 
Negative Behavior (NB) Given Focused Complaint (FC^ 
. or Vagife Complaint (VC) for Couples with Varying Adjustment 




Marital * 
Adjustment 

Moderate 

Conditional p 
Uiiconditiohal p 

' z 

High • 

Conditional p 
Unconditional p 
z 

Vjtry High 

Conditional p 

Unconditional p 

# 

z 



LEI FC 



.088 
(.041) 
8.83** 



' .130 
(.083) S* 
6.84** 



.190 

.(.02,5) , 
39.98** 



L£ I VC 



»162 
(.042) 
22.73** 



.182 ' 
(.083) 
14.30** 



.103^ 
(,.025) 
18.79** 



NB I EC 




..147 
T.081) 
9.03** \ 



.076 
(.064) 
1.92 



.024 
(.042) 
-3.53** 




NB t Vp 



.108 
(.082) 
3.62** 



.136 
(.064) 
11.74** 



.052 
(.047) 
0.91 



Note: - Lag one probabilities of respondent behavior (LE or NB) given 
initiatpr-behayior (F^r VC) are adjusted for the possibility of 
a behavior following itself. 'j> . . • * .* * : 



**p < .001 
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TABLE 4 •* ' ' "• 



Lag One Probabilities' of Focused Complaint (FC) and 
Vague Complaint (VC).»Giyen Legitimize/Empathize(LE) 
Negative Behavior (NB)for Couples with Varying Adjustment ' 

i 

Marital * 
t Adjustment FC I LE VG I LE FC i NB VC t NB 



Moderate , 



z 



.073/ 

- 054 > ^ 

0.67/ • 3.07* Y ^y-3.62** 0.97 



Conditional p ' ' .055 .073/ .031— " .063 

Unconditional p (.Q5l/ (.054)* (.0537 (.057)- 



High 

Conditional p .074 . .057 .081 .093 

Unconditional p (.064) (.061) (.062) (.060) 

z ' 1.66 . -0.58 ; 3.12* 5.60** 

Very High . 

. Conditional p .061. .' .030 .017 .000 

Unconditional p (.031) (.043) (.031) (.044) 

z 6.58** -2.33 -3.01* -8.04** 

Note : Lag one probabilities of .initiator behavior (FC or VC) given 
respondent behavior (LE or NB)'are adjusted for the 5 impossibility 

of a4>ehavior following itself. 

*P < .01 - . • 
H?< .ooi 



